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Tuts Chamber is commonly considered to have been as 
old as the time of Edward the Confessor; and tradition 
even states that he died there. We believe that this 
circumstance was first noticed by Howell in his ‘ Lon- 
dinopolis.’ The authority of this writer is not very 
high, and Anthony & Wood sneers at him and his book. 
Baker also gives the same fact, but brings no evidence 
in support of it on the one hand, or hints any doubt of its 
accuracy on the other, It is certain that Edward the Con- 
fessor died at Westminster, and probably in the palace ; 
but it seems very doubtful that this identical chamber 
should have survived in its integrity all the conflagra- 
tions which have happened from the times of the Con- 
fessor until our own. However, it is certain that from 
very early times one chamber in the palace of West- 
minster was known as St, Edmund's Chamber, In the 
ceremonial of the marriage of Richard, Duke of York, 
second son of Edward IY., in 1477, a chamber is men- 
tioned by this name; and that the Painted Chamber 
and no other was intended is certain; among other 
proofs of which, the testimony of Sir Edward Coke 
may be quoted. In his ‘ Fourth Institute’ he says that 
the causes of Parliament were in ancient times showed 
in the Chamber Depeint, or St. Edward’s Chamber. 
Burnes, in his ‘ History of Edward III.,’ published in 
1688, speaks of a Parliament as meeting in 1364 in 
the Painted Chamber; so that it would seem to have 
been thus distinguished even at that early period, No 
cause, however, appeared for the application of the term 
** Painted” to this chamber, until the commencement 
of the present century, when, on the removal of the 
old tapestry with which the walls were hung, paintings 
containing a multitude of large figures, and represent- 
ing battles, were discovered on these walls. Neither 
written evidence nor oral tradition existed to denote 
tle period when these paintings were executed; nor 
was there any reason, from anything that was generally 
known, to suppose that there ever had been any such 
paintings until the disclosure we have mentioned took 
place. They were, however, certainly as old as 1322, 
and probably older; for in the manuscript itinerary of 
Simou Simeon and Hugo the Illuminator, dated in 
that year, and now existing in the library of Bennet 
College, Cambridge, a passage occurs, quoted by Gray 
in a letter to Horace Walpole, in 1768, of which the 
following is a translation :— 

** At the other end of the city (London) is a monas- 
tery of black monks, named Westminster, in which ali 
the kings of England are constantly and in common 
buried; and to the same monastery is almost imme- 
diately joined that most famous palace of the kiug, in 
which is the well-known chamber, on whose walls all 
the history of the wars of the whole Bible are exqui- 
sitely painted, with most complete and perfect iasecrip- 
tions in French, to the great admiration of the 
beholders, and with the greatest regal magnificence.” 
This passage not only demonstrates that the paintings 
were there so early as 1322, but even indicates their 
subjects. There are strong reasons for considering that, 
at least, many of the paintings were of the reign of 
Henry III. There is extant an order, dated in the 
twenty-first year of his reign, for paying to Odo, the 
goldsmith, clerk of the works at Westminster, four 
pounds eleven shillings for pictures to be done in the 
king’s chamber there, which very probably was this 
room; and if so, there are many other orders dated in 
this reign for the execution and payment for paintings 
to be done in this chamber, and other chambers of the 
palace at Westminster. The reader will find some farther 
information on this subject in No. 126 of the * Penny 
Magazine.’ 

On the discovery of the paintings in 1800, some per- 
sons had the good fortune to see them; but they were 
speedily covered with a coating of white-wash, which 
Smith, ig hig ‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ carnest!y 
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exhorted the Antiquarian Society, but we believe with. 
out success, to exert their influence and interest jn get. 
ting removed, in order to have the paintings copied for 


the purpose of being engraved. 


The above account is chiefly taken from the work we 
have just mentioned; and it is worthy of being re. 
marked, that some of the copies contain, in a plate of 
the interior of the Painted Chamber as it appeared be. 
fore the old tapestry was taken down in 1800, one of 
the very earliest specimens of the then lately introduced 
art of lithography. ‘The specimen is not very flattering 
to the new art, and it contrasts very disadvantageously 
in the copy now before us, with another plate of the 


same subject from copper. 


Mr. Smith also took the 


oceasion to explain the art of which he furnished this 
specimen. The tone of his report was rather eold and 
unfavourable, and would not have excited the expecta- 
tion of those results which the art afterwards realized, 
The Painted Chamber has been long used as a 
place of conference between the Lords and Commons, 
In Pennant’s time it made but a sorry appearance, 
* being hung with very ancient French or Arras ta- 
pestry, which, by the names worked over the figures, 


seems to relate to the Trojan war. 
the ancient simple Gothic. 


The windows are of 


On the north outside, he- 


yond the windows, are many marks of recesses, groins, 
and arms, on the remains of some other room*.” 





In order that the 


GAS.—No. IV. 
(Continued from No, 169.j 


lights throughout the district sup. 


plied may burn with regular and uniform power, it is 
necessary that the flow of gas in the pipes which supply 
them should be at all times as nearly equal as pessible: 
this would be very easy if the lights burning were 
always the same in number; but this is not the case: 
a few lamps only are used by day, as in dark passages 
and counting-houses; a small opening in the main 
pipe affords, in such cases, a sufficient supply. When 
night comes on a great number of lights are wanted, 
and the quantity which was before sufficient is now 
quite inadequate to the purpose. The opening in the 
great pipe must be enlarged, the gas will flow in greater 
quantity, and the small supply pipes will be filled as 
before. Towards midnight the lights are generaily 
extinguished, and the few remaining would, if the same 
pressure continued, be filled too full, and the flame would 
rise too high. The opening in the main is then partly 
closed, the gas flows with less rapidity, and each remain- 
ing lamp still receives its proper supply. A very in- 
genious instrument for effecting these necessary changes 
was introduced in 1816 by Mr. Clegg, who named it 
the “governor.” This instrument, with some improve 





Fig. 5. 





ment by Mr, Cross- 
ley, is given in fig. 5: 
@ is a tube through 
which the gas enters 
the “ governor,” and 
b, another tube by 
which it is carried 
off. It will be ob- 
served that in its pas- 
sage from @ to 4 the 

as will go through 
the hole A, through 
which a small wire 


4. passes, suspended 


from the inside of a 
bell-shaped vessel, ¢, 
and carrying a cont 
eal weight, d. The 
bell-shaped vessel is 


inverted in water withinside the “ governor.” Now sup- 
pose a full stream of gas to he admitted into the pipe 4 
* * Some Account of London, 17932 
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when few lights are wanted, the burners could not con- 
gme all the gas supplied,—the pipes would be too 
much filled without some contrivance to prevent this 
efect, and all the lights would smoke in consequence of 
the over-supply. ‘This is obviated by the “ governor.” 
The pressute exerted by the too great flow of gas will 
cause the pty vessel, c, to rise in the “‘ governor ;” 
it will draw up with it the wire and weight, d, and close 
the hole, Ay tore or less as the pressure is more or less 
strong, which will effectually prevent an over-supply 
to the burners, When more lights are used, which 
will be the ease as it grows dark, the pipe, b, will carry 
off more the pressure will diminish, the bell-shaped 
vessel, being tio longer kept up by it, will drop, and the 
weight also dropping will leave the hole, h, open. With 
ihis instrurtient the of gas will supply the burners 
equally, whatever variation (within certain limits) their 
yuinber nay be liable to 3 but it would appear that its 
employment has not beef generally found to answer 
the eid proposed, at least itt the large way, for, instead 
of this “ govertior,” men are employed in many esta- 
blishments night atid day to regulate the supply of gas 
into the main pipe by means of a valve, which they open 
6 oF close as the supply is more or 
less wanted. That those persons 
may kuow what quantity of gas is 
uired, a bent tube of glass, a b, 
called a “pressure gauge,” is con- 
nected with the main pipe by the 
end a, and 6 is closed; a small 
1” quantity of water, c d, stands in 
| the lower bend. When the pres- 
sure of gas is strong, that is to say, 
when few lights are burning, and 
Consequently the gasometer forces 
mote gas ifto the pipes than the 
burners cai consume, the water in 
the “ pressure gauge ” will be forced 
up at d towards b ; the person em- 
ployed then partly closes the valve 
: and lessetis the supply of gas. 
When more lights are burning the supply of gas is 
instfficient, and the pressare diminishes; the water 
then falls in the tube, arid the workman opens the 
valve, As a check upon the persons employed in this 
daty, a very corivenient ifistrument is in general use, 
called a “ pressuré indicator,’ This is a little gaso- 
meter connected with the iiain pipe, which rises and 
falls as the in thé pipe increases or lessens; a 
pencil is attached te the gasonieter, the poirit of which 
presses against a@ eylindér of paper twelve inches in 
length, which turns slowly round by means of clock- 
work, The eylinder is divided by hour lines traced 
from top to bottoni, so gtaduated that at twelve o'clock 
the line marked 12 comes wnder the peneil, and at 
one o'clock that marked 1, and so On of the others, 
Thus the préeise monient at which any mark was made 
by the peneil may be known at any time. The cylinder 
is also divided by parallel lities all round, to show the 
height of thé pencil, arid coitsequently the pressure of 
the gas at that moment. “ pressure indicator” 
was first used at the Chartered Company's Gas-works 
in 1824, 

We have now brought gas from its first impure state, 
as it left the eoal,-to the last stage of purity, when, 
having been accurately measured, it leaves the manu- 
factory fo be carried fo ifs destination. The tubes 
which convey it are of 4 size proportionate to the num- 
ber of lamps they have to supply; from the diameter of 
eighteen inches, where it leaves the largest works, to 
the small copper pipe which supplies a single light to a 
shop window. A pipe of one inch in diameter supplies 
gas. enough to give a light equal to a hundred mould 
candles of six to the pound ; and as a pipe of double the 
diameter has four times the area, it might be supposed 
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that one of two inches would be equal to four hundred 
candles. It is found, -however, that a pipe of that dia- 
meter equals four hundred and fifty candles, atid a four- 
inch pipe two thousand candles. This variation atises 
from the resistance caused by the sides of the pipe tu 
the flow of the gas, which is proportionably greater in 
the smaller tube. The latger pipes até made of cast 
iron, with a socket at one end, atid they ate joined 
together by insetting the sinall efid of each pipe itito 
the socket of the next, and filling up the interstices 
with melted lead. The pipes ate laid as tieatly in 
straight lines as convenient, atid a slight inelitiatio is 
given to them in order that the oceasiotial depositions 
of oil and tar, which will take place in the best-purified 
gas by long statiditig, tiay be coll in certain de- 
finite places, ftom whenee they may froth time to tittie 
be pumped away. From the mains which tin tinder 
ground through the streets, smaller pipes are detached 
to the houses om each side the way, bratichitig off to 
supply burners in the shops and other apartments. 

The burners ate of differetit shapes, atid froit the 
easy flowing of gas iti atiy diréetiofi, they adimit of 
greater variety than any other lamp; Various names 
are given to those in comiion usé. The “ Argand 
burner ” is in shape like the Argand latip ; a cylindrical 
ring with ten or twelve holes of ofie fortieth or one 
sixtieth of an inch in diameter, and a glass chimney. 
The “ cockspur ” is a round head with three small holes, 
forming jets of light like a cock’s foot. The “fan” is a 
spreading semicircle of small jets, arid the “ bat’s-wing ” 
a thin sheet of gas, produced, not by passing through 
holes, as in other burners, bat through a natrow slit 
sawed half-way through a hollow globe. The turning 
of a stop-cock below the burner admits a greater or 
less quantity of gas at pleasure, from the smallest point, 
in which it appears like a dim blue speck, to a full 
stream, longer and brighter than any other lamp could 
produce. 

It has been ascertained by experiment that the larger 
the light produced by a burner thé less is its propor- 
tionate cost,—that is to say, if in a burner of a given 
size the gas is admitted so as to give a light equal to 
three candles, the consumption is much less than three 
times that of the same burner giving a light equal to 
oné candle. In making this experiment an “ Argand 
burner” of three-quarters of an inch iti diameter was 
used ; it was supplied first with enough gas to pro- 
duce a light equal to one motild eandle; with this 
light nearly a foot and a half of gas was consunied in 
one howr. More gas was then admitted, until the light 
equalled that of four catidles ; and with this great in- 
crease of light the comsamption of gas was under two 
eabic feet in the hour, Consequently the cost of light 
in the first instari¢e was a foot afd a half of gas per 
candle; and iti Bye otily half a io or three 
timés as cheap. experiment Was t continued 
until the light was equal t6 that of ten candles; when 
more gas was adimitted the light beeaitie smoky, and 
the experiment was carried no farther, The following 


the result of the whole experiment :-—— 
Consemption of gas Consrmption of gas 
Light produced, per her: for éteW candie’s light. 
1 Catidlé +esseeee 1°43 (0b se cececcecce 1°43 feet. 
4 y sedddede I- wR dadddcdddse +49 ” 
6 n aededece 2°40 H tecddodeicd *40 ” 
8 ” weeeeede 2°95 WH Cee ddeddcee +37 # 
10 ” eedetede “} gy bbe ee ea eae “31 ” 


All those persons who burn gas by meter are inte- 
rested in the result of this experiment, if they wish to. 
economise ; they should get afl the light they want 
from as few burners as may bé convénient, aid when 
they wish to diminish their light, this purpose should 
be effected by extinguishing one or more lamips instead 
of lowering the gas in all. In this manner the greatest 
light will be obtained at the Teast possible cost. 


[To be continued.) 
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Tue beautiful and fertile island of Madeira enjoys a| cloud. The air is soft and delicious, and strikes with 
situation perhaps the most desirable on the whole globe, | peculiar charm the stranger whom perhaps a few days 
which enables it to combine all the luxuries of climate | have transferred from the gloom and chill of an English 
with the comforts of civilization: there is a peculiar | winter. But the perfection of its climate is its equability 
clearness in the atmosphere, with a transparency which | of temperature ; the observations of eighteen years give 
seems to bring out fresh hues from every object; and | for the coldest month (January) an average of 64, 
the sky, of a deep and stainless blue, is unsullied by a | and for the hottest month (August) 75° of Fahrenheit. 
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. [Town of Funchal in the Island of Madeira, from an original Drawing. 
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This and the softness of the air has caused it to be 
guch resorted to by invalids from northern climes, more 

jally those afflicted with pulmonary complaints ; 
yet, from its shores to the summits of its mountains, 
my degree of temperature may be enjoyed within a 
moderate range. The myrtle, the geranium, the rose, 
ad the violet, grow around in the wildest profusion ; 
the geraniums in particular are so common that the 
honey of the bees, which is far more pure and trans- 
arent than that of England, becomes almost a jelly of 
that lower. ‘The island is also singularly free from the 
annoyances and inconveniences so common in warm 
dimates, being subject -to no epidemic fevers,—free 
from snakes, or noxious reptiles of any kind; it is, how- 
ever, sometimes visited by an easterly wind similar to 
the Harmattan and Sirocco, which, like them, affects 
most constitutions with oppression, languor, headach, 
and dryness of skin. 

Its physical character is one mass of mountains, rising 
to the greatest height in the centre, descending abruptly 
to its shores, and riven throughout with deep ravines, 
radiating to the sea in all directions. The cultivation, 
which occupies altogether only a small portion of its 
surface, is confined to the coasts and the bottoms of the 
valleys; vines, of course, forming the principal object ; 
for the corn grown annually on the island scarcely 
supplies the consumption of two months to its inhabi- 
tants, the deficiency being made up by importation 
from the ports of the Baltic. The only corn grown is 
bearded wheat and barley: maize, which forms the chief 
food of the lower orders, is imported mostly from the 
Mediterranean and the Cape Verde Islands. Among 
tropical fruits, the guavas, citrons, bananas, and cus- 
tard-apples are considered even superior to those of the 
West Indies, and a very superior coffee is grown in 
gardens: the vegetables are mostly of the same kind 
as in England, and of much the same quality. 

The towns and villages are invariably situated on the 
sea-coast, generally at the outlet of a ravine; but where 
the soil is fertile, and the surface sufficiently level to 
permit it, country-seats and cottages are seen scattered 
about to a considerable distance up the valleys. Water 
is abundant, and of excellent quality ; springs are found 
everywhere ; and the streams which flow down the 
ravines, fed by the mountain mists, are never dry, even 
insummer, while the height from which they descend 
enables the inhabitants to divert their course at almost 
any elevation and in any direction; so that wherever 
the land admits of cultivation it may be irrigated on all 
sides by these water-courses. On the coasts fish is abun- 
dant, and forms an important article of food to all classes. 

The capital of the island is called Funchal ; it is 
situated on the sea-coast, and stretches along the margin 
of a bay about a mile and a half in length, but scarcely 
one-third in breadth, owing to the abrupt rise of the 
mountains at the back, It is neither a handsome nor 
convenient town, though by no means so dirty as Por- 
tuguese towns usually are. This arises partly from the 
influence of the English merchants, and partly from 
the streets being so steep that every thing finds its way 
down to the beach ; their cleanliness being also greatly 
assisted by a copious little rivulet running down the 
centre, the sound and sight of which are particularly 
grateful in a warm climate. The streets are very 
narrow, but this gives the advantage of greater shade 
to passengers (a plan on which many of the large towns 
of Spain and Portugal are built), and it must be re- 
marked that wheeled carriages are not used on the 
island, 

The houses are generally low, not often exceeding 
one story in height, and, being all whitewashed, have a 
neat and clean appearance; those belonging to the 
richer merchants are large and handsome. They all 
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from which, owing to the rapid descent on which the 
town is built, a good view of the bay and offing may 
he obtained. These towers are resorted to in order to 
look out for vessels :—the first business of the morning 
is to mount the turret, to see if any ship has made 
her appearance since the preceding nightfall; and as 
every merchant has his own private signals, the names 
of both the vessel and her consignee are known long 
before she reaches the bay. 

The governor resides in the castle, a large irregular 
mass of half-modernized Gothic building, situated near 
the beach ; but there is no other public building of much 
importance.. The town abounds in churches, whose 
bells, on the numerous saints’ days, are very noisy; 
and the cathedral, rather a fine edifice, has numerous 
altars and shrines, rich in gold, silver, and pearls, while 
the images of the saints are generally adorned with 
chaplets and festoons of fresh roses. It has, however, 
no ceiling, the rough unpainted rafters that form the 
roof being exposed to view ; and the floor consists of 
nothing but loose planks, which are continually being 
removed for the purpose of depositing the remains of 
the dead beneath. Before its western door is a large 
open space, beyond which is the Terreiro da Sé, a 
promenade under four or five parallel rows of trees, 
enclosed by a wall a few feet high, with some pretty 
houses on each side, from the balconies of which the 
ladies gaze on the gentlemen below. Beyond this is 
the market-place, which is very clean, and regularly 
laid out in streets and roofed stalls. The church of 
Nossa Senhora do Monte is the neatest on the island; 
in approaching the bay it forms a conspicuous object, : 
standing on a terrace about half-way up the mountain’s 
side, and commands one of the most enchanting views 
imaginable. There is an English church on the skirts 
of the town, an elegant and convenient building, lite- 
rally embosomed in ever-blooming roses and white 
daturas. The quintas, or country-seats of the English 
merchants, are most delightful retreats, scattered about 
in the most eligible spots among the mountains; and 
the hospitality of their owners is princely and un- 
bounded. 

But the most attractive of the natural beauties in the 
island is a place called the “ Corral,” situated a few 
miles to the north-west of Funchal: it is an enormous 
chasm, two miles or more in length, about half a mile 
in breadth, and about 4000 feet in depth ; it is enclosed 
on all sides by a range of stupendous mountain preci- 
pices, the sides and summits of which are broken into 
every variety of buttress and pinnacle, with occasional 
plots of the richest green turf, and a profusion of ever- 
green forest-trees, indigenous to the island,—while 
below is a fair region of cultivation and fruitfulness, 
consisting of a narrow, level plain, with a river running 
through it,—a nunnery, with its church,—and a village, 
whose white cottages seem half-smothered in the luxu- 
riance of their own vines and orchards. 

As no wheeled vehicles can be used on the island, all 
excursions made by visitors must be performed on horses 
or mules, the owners uf which have a singular custom of 
catching hold of the animal’s tail. A party of strangers 
afford, on their hired hacks, an amusing sight, each 
dragging a man after him, who, while he twists the 
tail round his left hand, goads the animal’s flanks with 
a small pike in his right, and further stimulates it by 
shouting “ Cara, cavache, caval.” Vain are the en- 
deavours of the riders to rid themselves of this encum- 
brance by provoking the beast to kick; they are not 
to be so discarded, but retain their hold at the fullest 
speed of the animal, and will thus perform with ease a 
journey of from twenty-five to thirty miles. The roads 
out of the town are paved causeways; to ascend them is 
well enough, but to ride down them is really frightful, 





have turrets elevated above the rest of the building, 


as the muleteers insist on the rein being left slack, yet 
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so sure-footed are the mules, that a fall is of rare 
occurrence, The ladies are carried about in palanquins, 
which here is a sort of neat cot with curtains and pil- 
lows, swung from a single pole, and carried on the 
shoulders of two bearers, one in front and one behind. 
The ladies of Madeira never wash their faces, and say 
that the English destroy their fine complexions by too 
much water; all cleansing is therefore performed by 
dry rubbing. If you intend to visit a lady you must 
send notice over night, and then she dresses herself as 
if for a ball,—in which costume they are frequently met 
reclining in their palanquins, generally with one foot 
hanging outside, especially if it have any claim to 
symmetry. 

A favourite visit of strangers is to the nunneries, 
where they can purchase artificial flowers and ingenious 
wax-work toys manufactured by the fair recluses. 
This traffic is carried on by means of a “ roundabout,” 
in which the articles for sale are placed with the prices 
affixed; the box is then turned round, the money for 
those taken placed in it, and the box again returned, 
without the exchange of a single word or look between 
the parties. 

In addition to the many bounties which Nature has 
lavished on this beautiful island, art has contributed 
to spread its fame, for there is scarcely, in the inhabited 
regions of the globe, a spot where the delicious juice of 
its grape is unknown—its Tinta, Sercial, and Malmsey, 
which one sees carried about in such quantities through 
the streets of Funchal in the skins of goats, still re- 
taining somewhat the form of the animal, but with the 
hair inside. 

One drawback to the commerce of the island is the 
insecurity of its bay, which is exposed from west to 
south-south-east ; and though during summer the land 
and sea breezes are regular, in winter it frequently 
blows hard from the south-west, when ships are im- 
mediately obliged to put to sea. The water is deep, 
and the bank, which is steep, does not extend far off the 
shore ; there is generally a surf on the beach, which 
makes the landing difficult and sometimes impracti- 
cable in ships’ boats. In the bay is a singular rock 
called the Loo, about 150 yards from the shore, rising 
almost perpendicularly to the height of about 80 feet, 
and crowned by a fort. The citadel is a quadrangular 
building with bastions, to the north-west of the town ; the 
beach is fortified in front of the town with curtains and 
bastions, and there is also another fort to the eastward. 

Madeira was ciscovered in 1419, and has always 
continued an appanage of the Portuguese crown, with the 
exception of having been twice temporarily held by the 
English (in 1801 and 1807) in trust for their allies 
wher threatened by France. During the late civil 
war it was the last of their possessions that held out 
for Don Miguel, but on his abdication and flight the 
governor declared for Donna Maria. The population 
is estimated at from 100,000 to 120,000; it is the see 
of a’bishop, and its commerce consists almost exclu- 
sively of wines, of which it exports annually from 
15,000 to 17,000 pipes. 


The Prophetic Bird.—The former religion of Otaheite 
instilled many superstitious ideas, of which the most sen- 
sible of the natives even now find it difficult wholly to divest 
their minds. A remarkable instance of this is their belief 
that a small bird called Oomamoo is gifted with the powers 
of speech and prophesy; and I heard Taate and Hitotte, 
both principal chiefs, and reckoned intelligent men, declare 
that they heard this same bitd prophecy an invasion of the 
the peopl of Bora-Bora, adding that the chief was greatly 
incensed. These birds are also said to have called to persons 
when 1n the mountains, warning them of danger, and direct- 
ing thefti which way to take. They admit, with some regret, 
however, that since the introduction of the Christian re- 
ligion, this little prophet has become dumb.—Manuscript 
Journal of @ Voyage. 
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Reading.—A proper and judicious system of reading js 
of the highest importance. Two things are necessary jn 
perusing the mental labours of others ;—namely, not t 
read too much, and to pay great attention to the nature of 
what you do read. Many people peruse books for the ex. 
press and avowed purpose of consuming time; and thj 
class of readers forms by far the majority of what ay 
termed the “ reading public.” Others again read with the 
laudable anxiety of being made wiser; and when this 
object is not attained, the disappointment may generally be 
attributed, either to the habit of reading too much, or of 
paying insufficient attention to what falls under their notice, 
—Blakey's Logic. 


Influence of Music on the Mind.—Of the solace of music, 
nay more, of its influence upon melancholy, I need not look 
for evidence in the universal testimony of antiquity, nor te. 
mind such an audience of its recorded effect upon the gloomy 
distemper of the perverse mind of Saul. I myself have wit. 
nessed its power to mitigate the sadness of seclusion, in q 
case where my loyalty as a good subject, and my best feel. 
ings as a man, were more than usually interested in the re- 
storation of my patient; and I also remember its salutary 
operation in the case of a gentleman in Yorkshire many 
years ago, who was first stupified, and afterwards became in- 
sane upon the sudden loss of all his property. This gentle- 
man could hardly be said to live—he merely vegetated, for 
he was motionless until pushed, and did not speak to, nor 
notice anybody in the house, for nearly four months. The 
first indication of a return of any sense appeared in his 
attention to music played in the street. This was observed, 
the second time he heard it, to have a more decided force in 
arousing him from his lethargy; and induced by this good 
omen, the sagacious humanity of his superintendent offered 
him a violin. He seized it eargerly, and amused himself 
with itconstantly. After six weeks, hearing the rest of the 
patients of the house pass by his door to their common room, 
he accosted them, “ Good morning to you all, gentlemen, 
I am quite well, and desire I may aecompany you.” In two 
months more he was dismissed cured.— Sir Henry Halfords 
Essays and Orations. 





Runic Inscriptions.—A very interesting treatise has been 
mae by Professor Finn Magnussen, of Denmark, on a 

unic inscription found at Runamo, in the circle of Ble- 
kinge or Carlscrona. The author remarks, that Runic 
stones are in general of the greatest moment in an his- 
torical point of view, and that it is most probable their 
destruction was the work either of enthusiastic missionaries, 
or newly-converted princes and chieftains, at the time when 
Christianity was first introduced, it being their object, so 
far as was practicable, to extinguish every vestige of pagan- 
ism. It is well ascertained that churches were frequently 
erected on the sites of ancient places of worship, and that 
Runic and monumental stones of Pagan origin were intro- 
duced into the foundations of ecclesiastical edifices. In the 
kingdom of Denmark alone, there are known to exist at the 
present moment as many as 112 Klippen-Runen, besides 
29 in Iceland, and 7] in those provinces in Sweden which 
once belonged to the crown of Denmark. Very eure 
two ancient#@Runic stones have been discovered in Greenland, 
one in the Faroe Islands, and two tablets in stone with a 
Runic inscription, the characters of which are similar to 
those on the Klippe of Runamo. A deputation appointed 
by the Academy of Science, having last year taken an 
accurate copy of the latter, Magnussen, the archivarius, 
spent much time, but without success, in endeavouring to 
decipher it.’ The engraving from it having been laid before 
him for correction, a new mode of reading suddenly occurred 
to him; he began, therefore, to read it from right to left, 
and instantly detected the meaning of the first words. In 
consequence of this discovery he was enabled, in the course 
of a couple of hours, to decipher the whole inscripfion. It 
was executed shortly before the battle on the Brawallahaide, 
A.D. 713 ; and composed by a warrior or skiald in Harold 
Hildetand’s service, who was himself one of the parties con- 
cerned in that contest. It is conjectured that Harold's 
whole army, in whose march seven days are said to have 
been spent, halted at Runamo, and simultaneously gave 
utterance to the prayers contained in the inscription, and 
invoked a triumph in behalf of their leader,—From the 
Journal of Education, No, XVI. 
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Writing. —The habit of committing our thoughts to 
griting is a powerful means of expanding the mind, and 
ducing a logical and systematic arrangement of our 
views and opinions. It is this which gives the writer a 
yast superiority as to the accuracy and extent of his con- 
ceptions over the mere talker. Ne one can ever hope to 
know the principles of any art or science thoroughly who 
docs not write as well as read upon the subject.— Blakey's 


Logic. 





Inns and Conveyances in London in the Year 1684.—An 
dd book, entitled ‘ The Compleat Tradesman, London, 1684, 
gives a small Directory, which may afford some amusement 
to our readers, who may by it form some little idea how 
matters Were managed in the time of their grandfathers’ 
grandfathers. The “ Alphabetical Account of a// the Carriers, 
Waggoners, and Stage-coaches that come to the several Inns 
in London, Westminster, and Southwark, from all parts of 
England and Wales, with the respective Days of their going 
out, is in ten duodecimo pages, printed in type of about 
the same size as that which the reader has before him, It 
appears that there was no more than one conveyance to any 
one place in England, and that the outgoings of the whole 
city of London (Westminster and Southwark included) were 
less than those from each of the principal inns in the pre- 
sent day. The following is the list :— 


Monday.....sesesecsevers 33 
Tuesday opsssecegrossvers 9 
Wednesday ......000. vam. ae 
Thursday .c.csscoeseccess JI 
Friday..... Shensssencesed OE 
Saturday... cccscoccccccess OF 


52 
Total..... 244 








Average... 41 


If we rate the importance of the inns (many of which now 
exist with the same names) aceording to the number of 
out-goings during the week, we shall have the following 
list of the principal ones, to which the number mentioned is 
attached :—- . 
Castle, Smithfield CPP eee reneeeee 12 
Red Lion, Aldersgate Street..,.... li 
Bear and Ragged Staff, Smithfield , 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill,.,... 
Bull, Bishopsgate Street...++..+,+ 
Castle, Wood Street. .ssoreereses . 
George, Holborn Bridge ..,...5+++ 
George, Aldersgate Street .....+,+ 
Queen's Head, Southwark ....,..+. 
White Swan, Holborn Bridge 
Blossoms, Lawrence Lane .,.,..., 
Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street .. 


These appear to have been the principal houses of the 
kind,’ The whole number of inns mentioned is eighty-two. 
The most common signs are * The Be}},’ which occurs six 
times, ‘ The George,’ three times, and the ‘ Cross Keys,” 
three times, The only sign we never remember to haye 
seea is the *‘ Dark House,’ the name of an inn at Biljings- 
gate, 


oc 
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HAWKING.—No, ITI, 
{Continued from No, 164.} 
Tue beautiful hills that rise to the north of our vast 
metropolis,—or Hampstead and Highgate, with the 
more gentle decliyities of Hornsey in their rear, and 
more to the eastward the yalley of Tottenham,— 
abounded in old times with wild boars and other game, 
and even so late as the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII, with herons, pheasants, and partridges. 
This abundance of game proves the deficiency of popu- 
lation in the now crowded neighbourhood of our capital. 
The comparatively small town of London was then in 
fact surrounded by a thick belt or girdle of forest land, 
which at some peints pressed closely on the suburbs of 
the town. The existence of that large aquatic bird, 
the heron, also shows that the country was very incom- 
pletely drained, and that marshes and water occupied 
spaces which we have always seen covered with pleasant 
meadows, gardens, and villas. Hawking at herons 
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pastime ” it is described to have been; but we eannot 
help thinking that the prevalence of fevers and agues, 
engendered by the miasma of-the water and swamps 
essential to the herons, was rather a serious drawback 
on the pleasure. And the worst of this was, that all 
men were exposed to the malady, while only a few 
could partake in the sport. Those who suffered most 
were of course the poor who lived on the spot, or in the 
outskirts of the town, and in wretched huts; and those 
who exclusively enjoyed the benefits resulting from 
such a state of things were the rich. The wild de- 
claimers about the comforts and happiness of the pea- 
santry of o/d England wil] hardly fix their golden age 
in these periods, But they will never fix their “ good 
old times ” in any known stage of history. They change 
and shift their poor man’s Utopia about,—now bringing 
it near to us, and now sending it off to a most remoie 
and indefinite distance, precisely as the ancients did 
with their happy island of Atalanta, which island, as 
modern navigators have fully proved, never existed in 
any of the situations set down for it, and is not likely 
to have existed at all except in a few visionary imagi- 
nations, 

In the twenty-seventh year of his reign, Henry VIII. 
issued a proclamation in order to preserve the par- 
tridges, pheasants, and herons, “ from his palace at 
Westminster to St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and from 
thence to Islington, Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey 
Park.” Any person, of whatsoeyer rank, who should 
presume to kill or in anywise molest these birds, was 
to be thrown into prison, and visited by such other 
punishments as should seem meet to his highness the 
king, 

It is worthy of remark that Henry VIII. removed 
the royal hawks (which had been kept there during 
many reigns) from the Mews at Charing Cross, and 
converted that place into stables, According to Stow, 
the King of England's falcons were kept at the Mews 
in Charing Cross as early as 1377, or the time of the 
unhappy Richard II. The term ‘* Mews,” in faleoners’ 
language, meant strictly a place where hawks were put 
at the moulting season, and where they cast their 
feathers. The name, confirmed by the usage of so 
long a period, remained to the building at Charing 
Cross, though Henry VIII. had so changed its desti- 
nation as to make it inapplicable. But what, however, 
is much more curious is this,—that when in more 
modern times the people of London began to build 
ranges of stabling at the back of their streets and 
houses, they christened those places “* Mews,” after the 
old stabling at Charing Cross, which, as we have shown, 
was misnamed from the times the hawks were with- 
drawn from it. In accidental modes like this many an 
old word is turned from its original meaning, which 
eventually is altogether lost. ; 

We have already mentioned the high prices paid for 
hawks, the great expense attending keeping them, and 
the paramount estimation in which birds of a fine 
breed, and well reclaimed and enlured, were held. 
In one work we haye consulted, it is stated that, in the 
reign of James I,, Sir Thomas Monson gave 1000). for 
a cast of hawks. Hawks were sent as royal tokens of re- 
gard from kings to kings, and seem to have formed a 
customary present from the sovereign to the ambassador 
of a friendly power. We shall have to show that the 
last-mentioned usage is to be traced to the extremity 
of Eastern Asia, The greatest falconer of modern 
times was one of the Lord Orfords, who died towards 
the close of the last century. This nobleman, reviving 
an obsolete taste, had his mews and hawks, and a 
regular establishment of falconers. His necessary 
outlay was yery great, He is said to have incurred an 
expense of 100/. per annum for every hawk he kept, 
Each hawk had its separate attendant,—they all were 





Was, without doubt, “the marvellous and delectable 
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sent on occasional voyages to the continent for the sake 


of a more congenial atmosphere during their time of 


moulting, and for the better preservation of the plu- 
mage and courage of the hawks. This Lord Orford 
was accustomed to kill hares as well as birds with his 
hawks. In more ancient times casts of hawks were 
bequeathed as valuable and honourable legacies, the 
particular clause in the last will and testament being 
often accompanied by a prayer or injunction, that the 
legatee should behave “ kindly and dutifully” by the 
said birds. 

The Grand Falconer was one of the most illustrious 
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complete mine of metaphor. Our poets, from Chace 
to Spenser and Shakspeare, and down to those of more 
modern times, continually derived figures, illustrations, 
and comparisons from this gentle craft. Those who 
are at all familiar with the works of our immortg 
dramatist will instantly recall many instances of this 
habit. Nor were our English poets at all peculiar jn 
this practice. The same obtained among the ol 
writers of France, Spain, and (perhaps in a mor 
marked degree) among the old Italian poets. The 
great Dante abounds in terms of falconry, and simile 
and allusions drawn from the same source; and so also 


does Petrarch. 

The popular proverbs and sayings derived from fal. 
conry are not wholly extinct among country-people, 
though their origin is seldom thought of, and their 
original meaning frequently perverted. It is a com. 
mon thing to hear country-people designate a dull, 
stupid fellow as one “ that can’t tell a hawk from a 
handsaw,”—the proper reading of which would he— 
“ who can’t tell a hawk from a hernshaw, or hernsaw ;” 
* hernshaw,” or “ hernsaw,” being for many ages the 
popular name for “ heron,” and so used by Spenser, 
and other English writers. _The proverb is as old as 
the time of Shakspeare, who puts the words in the 
mouth of Hamlet, 


officers of the royal courts of Europe. The “ Grand 
Fauconnier ”. of France had 4000 florins per annum, 
was allowed 300 hawks, and had 50 gentlemen and 50 
attendants to follow him. He rode out with the king 
on all grand occasions. Froissart informs us, that, 
when Edward III. was carrying on his destructive wars 
in France,:he had with him 30 falconers on horseback 
who had charge of his hawks, and that every day he 
either went out hunting, or up the rivers to hawk. 

The English kings, in whose courts the office became 
hereditary, probably borrowed the idea of having a 
grand falconer from the French. The present Duke of 
St.“Albans is, by right of birth, “ Grand Falconer of 
England ;” for, like so many other court offices, the 
name and dignity remain when the employments are 
gone and altogether obsolete. Scotland also has her 
hereditary grand falconer. ‘The Duke of St. Albans 
keeps several casts of fine hawks. These bold and 
‘sagacious-looking birds are often to be seen during 
his Grace’s winter sojourn at Brighton, where they 
are exposed for the amusement of the public in Re- 
gency Square, and occasionally flown on the Downs. 
‘In deficiency of proper game, a certain number of un- 
fortunate pigeons are taken to the spot selected, in 
bags, and there thrown off, one or two at a time, to be 
pursued by the falcons. Some of the Duke’s falcons 
seem well-trained, but of course they are not seen 
to advantage with such quarry, and the sport is. ra- 
ther tame. The scene, however, with the mounted 
falconers clad in forest-green—with antique hat and 
feathers—with the hawk hooded on the fist, or uidressed 
and about to be cast-off, or answering to the lure and 
about to return to hand, is pleasing, and worth seeing 
by those who may have the opportunity. It will give at 
least an idea both of the instinct of the falcons and of 
the power of education and discipline over those fierce 
birds, and assist the conception ‘of what hawking was 
when it had all its “‘ appliances and means to boot.” 

The frequent mention of rivers in the history, ro- 
mances, and ballads of the ‘middle ages, and more 
recent times, seems to indicate that. herons and other 
water-fowl afforded the: best diversion. When a river 
or brook frequented by game ran between high banks, 
or was ovérlooked by hills, it was customary for a 
sportsman, with dogs well-trained to the work, to go 
along, by the water's side, while the rest’ of the party, 
mounted, and each with his hawk on his fist, ‘cantered 
over the high ground above the stream. © As the dogs 
started the game from the stream, or its rushy banks, 
the falconers above prepared to cast-off their hawks at 
it. In case of.its being a wild duck, or any smaller 
-water-fowl; the hawk, descending from its elevation, 
grappled, or, as falconers say, bound it at once, without 
having any necessity ‘for “the mount,” or upward 
flight.; We. give, at the end‘of-this article, another 
-wood-cut ftom Reidinger}; which’shews the capture of 
the quarry. : ” ‘ 

We have only to look at our old literature for abun- 
dant proofs of the passion for’ arid prevalence of hawk- 

<ing.», No ‘art or; craft whatsoever has’ more copiously. |’ 
contributed to the figurative language, proverbs, and |* 
aduges of our ancestors, To them hawking was a 




















. ‘(To be concluded in a future Number.) ' 
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